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sake the Dean, He shared with his friend Fitz¬ 
gerald an Irishman’s love of the whimsical and 
his fondness for paradox. Imagination is an 
excellent quality in a man of science, but it needs 
to be disciplined, and it must be admitted that 
Ramsay’s, like the Laird of Dumbiedike’s “ will- 
yard powny,” occasionally ran away with him. 
But men of his temperament are to be judged not 
so much by what they say as by what they print, 
and although there are, no doubt, occasional 
lapses, there is but little in Ramsay’s published 
scientific work that will not stand the test of time. 

It is perhaps useless to speculate on the influ¬ 
ences which led Ramsay to adopt a career in 
science. He himself was inclined to attribute his 
calling to heredity; many of his forbears for 
generations on his father’s side had been dyers, 
whilst on his mother’s side they were physicians. 
It must have needed some strong predisposing 
cause of this kind, as there was little or nothing 
in the circumstances of his school or college life to 
determine it. The teaching of chemistry was on 
a low plane in Glasgow in those days, and mainly 
as part of the medical curriculum. The University 
as a school of research lived on the traditions 
created by Thomas Thomson. Ramsay received 
little regular instruction in theoretical chemistry 
in his youth, but he learned to use his fingers in 
Mr. Tatlock’s laboratory. It was only when he 
went to Tubingen to study under Fittig that he 
gained some insight into systematic chemistry. 
Not that Fittig was a particularly inspiring 
teacher. At all events he seems to have exercised 
no permanent influence on Ramsay, for the disser¬ 
tation on toluic and nitrotoluic acids which he 
presented for his degree is one of his very few 
papers on organic chemistry. 

Nor was he more fortunate in his first appoint¬ 
ment as assistant in the newly created department 
of chemical technology in Anderson’s College, 
where he had few opportunities for research and 
none for being generally useful. On his removal 
to the university,, as a demonstrator under the 
late Prof. Ferguson, he had more scope, and 
availing himself of a collection of Anderson’s 
preparations of bone-oil products, he attacked the 
chemistry of the pyridine series. 

As in the case of other chemists who, in the 
past, have risen to eminence, it thus happened that 
Ramsay was largely self-taught. What he became 
was due almost wholly to his own exertions. The 
habit of self-reliance thus engendered served to 
strengthen his independent character and to develop 
his mental vigour. That with such a training he 
should have reached the position in the world of 
science to which he ultimately attained is perhaps 
the strongest testimony that could be adduced to 
his innate power and capacity. 

On his appointment to University College, 
Bristol, and especially after his election to the 
principalship, Ramsay began to take an active 
part in the educational movements of the time, 
and he was concerned, with others, in securing 
some measure of State aid for the poorly endowed 
and struggling provincial colleges. He held very 
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strong views on university policy and on its 
relations to original inquiry, and his contempt for 
the examination system, which a certain section 
of the governing body in the University of 
London seems to worship like a fetish, became at 
length almost an obsession, and occasionally 
brought him into collision with colleagues who, 
whatever their private opinions might be, felt 
themselves bound in loyalty to make the best of 
a system which had been deliberately sanctioned 
by those who were ultimately responsible. 

Sir William Tilden, with the aid of Lady Ram¬ 
say and of many friends, to whom he makes 
graceful acknowledgment, has put together an 
eminently readable book, in which he has 
handled his material with tact and discretion. He 
has evidently been in thorough sympathy with his 
subject, and has thus succeeded in presenting a 
particularly pleasing pen-portrait of his friend, 
for which those who knew and admired Ramsay 
will be grateful to him. We trace in his book the 
lineaments of one who has shed lustre on British 
science, whose happy life was rich in achievements 
which will hand down his name to remotest time, 
who was wholly unspoiled by success, but con¬ 
tinued to the end to be the same generous, active- 
minded man which those who knew him best knew 
him to be. T. E. Thorpe. 


ARTIFICIAL SEASONING OF WOOD. 
The Kiln-drying of Lumber. A Practical and 
Theoretical Treatise. By H. D. Tiemann. 
Pp. ix + 316. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1917.) Price 185. net. 

HE true technique of the artificial seasoning 
of timber will depend upon a number of 
factors, as yet unknown, concerning the rate of 
passage of water in the walls of the constituents 
in different directions and under various condi¬ 
tions of dryness, also concerning the influence of 
stresses and rate of drying upon the shrinkage of 
the constituents and the wood itself. Our know¬ 
ledge of these fundamental facts is, however, in 
an embryonic stage, and up to the present 
only certain elementary facts bearing on these 
problems have been discovered and partially 
elucidated. To their discovery Mr. Tiemann has 
contributed by years of research. 

In the work under review', by reference to 
modem practice in kiln-drying and by discussions 
of the defects induced by inappropriate methods, 
conclusions are drawn as to the immediate causes of 
such defects as case-hardening (in w'hich the ex¬ 
ternal w’ood, shrinking under tension exerted by 
the internal wood, acquires a permanent set), lack 
of strength, brittleness, longitudinal furrowing and 
collapse, and splits induced by differential shrink¬ 
age or “explosion.” These phenomena‘at the 
same time serve as means of partially gauging the 
efficiency of the precise treatment adopted. The 
differences in the treatments to be adopted in con¬ 
nection with various kinds of timber are in some 
cases correlated with marked structural features, 
as in the case of the oak, but in other cases are 
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associated with no such anatomical peculiarities 
•— e.g. Taxodium distichum —which opposes great 
resistance to rapid depletion of water. The result 
of our ignorance of the basic principles in play is 
that the modern technique of artificial seasoning 
is partly empirical. 

Timber-drying kilns in which the necessary 
regulation of the temperature, relative humidity, 
and movements of the air can be secured belong 
to two. main types. 

One type is the tunnel-like “progressive” 
kiln, in which the timber enters at the moist end 
and leaves at the drier exit end, so that it en¬ 
counters different conditions of temperature and 
moisture as it is moved along the tunnel. The 
other main type is the “compartment” or 
“chamber” kiln, in which the timber is 
stationary, but the conditions are periodically 
changed. By the use of such kilns, and with the 
aid of wpt-bulb and dry-bulb thermometers and 
humidity charts, it is possible to discover and 
standardise methods of rapid seasoning that suffi¬ 
ciently conserve the desired properties of the 
timber treated, and also to vary the methods in 
accordance with the use to whicli the wood will 
finally be put. Mr. Tiemann gives a general 
account of various kilns belonging to these main 
types, but devotes most of his attention to the 
water-spray kiln with which his own name is 
associated. 

Mr. Tiemann’s book is. a happy combination of 
the technico-scientific with the practical. For in¬ 
stance, in. dealing with the most economic 
method of supplying the minimum amount of 
heat, a scientific discussion of the quantity of 
heat required is accompanied by practical in¬ 
formation as to the methods to be adopted of 
obtaining, distributing, and conserving the heat 
required. Accordingly, instructions are given as 
to the architecture of the kiln, the laying' out of 
several kilns in juxtaposition, the use of exhaust 
and “live” and superheated steam, the distribu¬ 
tion and dimensions of the heating pipes, the 
aerating devices, and the nature, structure, and 
thickness of doors, walls, and roof. 

In conclusion, this work may be recommended 
not only as the sole authoritative book of its kind', 
but also as summarising the author’s extensive 
original scientific and practical investigations on 
the subject. P. Q. 


TWO CATALOGUES OF SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS. 

(1) University of Chicago. Publications of the 
Members of the University. 1902—1916. Pp. 
x-f5i8. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press; London: Cambridge Univ. Press, n.d.) 

(2) The "Athenaeum ” Subject Index to Periodi¬ 
cals, 1916. Science and Technology, including 
Hygiene and Sport. Pp. 162. (London : The 
Athenaeum, 1918.) Price 10s. net. 

L r RING the last twenty years there has been 
an extraordinary increase in the annual 
output of books and papers on scientific subjects. 
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In the olden time many a quiet student -would be 
content to spend his life upon one piece of work, 
producing at last one opus magnum in the hope 
that it might remain a permanent addition to 
human knowledge. 

Now that schools, colleges, and universities 
have spread a knowledge of science abroad among 
the people, our men of science are no longer 
allowed to confine their publications to a record 
of their own researches, but are called upon to 
write text-books, articles in popular magazines, 
reviews, lectures, and addresses given at institu¬ 
tions, congresses, and receptions. 

Knowing that all this scientific literature exists, 
anyone wishing to learn the present state of our 
knowledge on any given subject or of the theo¬ 
retical views generally held upon it might vrell 
despair of ever discovering all that has recently 
been u'ritten on these subjects, if he could not 
rely upon the labours of bibliographers and com¬ 
pilers of indexes and catalogues to aid him in 
his search. 

(1) A complete catalogue of all scientific publica¬ 
tions throughout the world would be, unfor¬ 
tunately, very bulky. Some idea of its size may 
be gathered from an examination of the Catalogue 
of “ Publications of the Members of the Uni¬ 
versity, 1902-1916, published by the University 
of Chicago, compiled on the twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary of the foundation of the University.” This 
catalogue is very inclusive, giving the titles of 
all books, articles, reviews, and theses published 
by members of the Chicago University during 
these fourteen years. The catalogue runs to 500 
pages, and is remarkable as showing how prolific 
in published work a single university may be. 

It is scarcely possible or even desirable to index 
the world’s scientific literature on this scale, so 
that in any comprehensive catalogue some means 
must be found by which papers of minor im¬ 
portance may be eliminated. 

No doubt a counsel of perfection would be 
that competent critics should read everything that 
is published and decide in regard to each book, 
pamphlet, or article whether it brought to light 
any new facts or fresh theories. Upon this 
decision the inclusion of the book or paper among 
those to be indexed would depend. 

This is the method attempted by the Inter¬ 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature. It 
must be confessed that the result depends very 
largely upon the judgment of the experts engaged 
upon the work. 

(2) An alternative method is to draw up a list 
of journals of acknowledged character and to 
confine the catalogue to papers published in these 
journals. When this plan is adopted it^ is hoped 
that authors, finding that certain periodicals are 

| always indexed by bibliographers, will gradually 

f acquire the habit of sending any original paper 
they wash to publish to one of these periodicals. 
For the success of this plan it is necessary to 
publish a list of the periodicals indexed. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in the Athenaeum subject index of 
periodicals the high cost of composition and paper 
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